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SCOOTING ROUN 
AFRICA 


Lone rider faces a 
35,000-mile trip 

JJOBIN BRADSHAW has set off alone on a vast journey, 
^ by scooter, round the continent of Africa. This young 
man of 22 believes that the next twelve months or so are 
going to be a fateful period in the history of the African 
people, emerging from the colonial to the independent stage 
and he wants to hear—for himself—what Africa is saying 
about it. 


Just before young Robin set off 
from London with an escort of 
scooters to Lydd Airport, to be 
flown across the Channel, he 
spoke to a CN correspondent 
about his ideas and plans. 

“I only finished my final exams 
at Oxford four weeks ago,” he 
said, “and since then [ don’t think 
l have been to bed earlier than 
one o'clock or got up later than 
6.30. There seem to be hundreds 
of things to attend to on a trip 
like this, especially when you are 
getting help with various items 
from different firms.” 

The C N man glanced at the 
loaded scooter, and then took a 
closer look; it seemed to be 
carrying enough to fill a small 
shop, from water and petrol 
supplies to camping and cine¬ 
camera equipment. 

“Is that a tent?” asked the CN 
correspondent. 

“Yes,” said Robin, “but I have 
planned my route, with help from 


the South African A.A., so as to 
be able to have a roof over my 
head as often as possible. I have 
contacts along the route, and as I 
was at school in South Africa I 
have friends over that part of my 
trip. I may have a cameraman 
with me for some of the time but 
I felt I must make this trip mostly 
alone. I like people and shall be 
glad to pull in at night, where 
possible, and talk to them; but I 
must be free to stop or go just 
when I like, and you can’t always 
do that in company.” 

Water problems 

The red scooter Robin is riding 
is a 200 c.c. Diana Sport with 
strengthened suspension for rough 
country and extra water and petrol 
tanks. In fact water is liable to 
be more of a problem than petrol. 

“I carry 12% gallons of water 
with me,” said Robin, “and at 
the very worst conditions in the 
desert I might need a gallon of 


water every 40 miles. I carry 
dehydrated foods and special 
army-type rations, but in the 
ordinary way I shall buy what I 
need to eat as 1 go along. Petrol 
will be waiting for me at various 
points by special arrangement.” 

Asked about the cost he said he 
thought it would be about £500 
for the whole trip, provided partly 
by himself and partly by help 
from various academic bodies and 
industrial firms. 

One of his particular aims is to 
compare the various races of men 
in the Near East and Africa and 
for this purpose he is riding 
through Turkey, Syria, Iraq, 
Jordan, and Israel on his way to 
Egypt. He hopes to make docu¬ 
mentary films in the Middle East 
—for instance on the famous 
Nairn bus-route from Beirut to 
Baghdad. The Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
Oxford, has given advice and help 
on this part of the project. 

Experienced trekker 

He also wants to get Africans 
to talk to him about their own 
racial problems. He has already 
consulted the Commonwealth Rela¬ 
tions Office and the Foreign Office 
to hear their side of things. 

He is already an experienced 
trekker, having been on expedi¬ 
tions to India, North America, 
and the Arctic. He knows how to 
“live rough.” 

In Africa he plans such feats as 
crossing the Nubian Desert, and 
climbing the Mountains of the 
Moon, where he hopes to get tape 
recordings and films of gorillas. 
He has introductions to Bedouin 
tribesmen, and also intends to call 
on Dr. Schweitzer at his hospital 
in the Belgian Congo. 



Robin Bradshaw at the start of his great adventure 


Facing wild beasts 

Robin will have to cross deserts, 
mountains, and marshes. He will 
follow such roads and tracks as 
he finds. He may have to face 
wild beasts, hoping they will be 
friendly. He will certainly en¬ 
counter different peoples who 
may, or may not, like white men. 
But he wants to put his ear to 
the great heart of Africa and hear 
how it beats. 

He feels he must do this. And 
whatever anyone else thinks, he 
has organised his one-man expedi¬ 
tion—arid he is going to do it. 

Petrol from slot 
machines 

Coin-in-the-slot petrol pumps 
for motor-scooters arc to be in¬ 
stalled at stations throughout 
Sweden. The rider simply stops 
at the pump, inserts his coin, and 
then pulls a handle to transfer the 
fuel from the pump to his tank. 



Coolie hat for warm 
weather 

Young Susan Willingham is a 
keen member of the Wembley 
Sailing Club. Her coolie-type 
straw hat is one she designed for 
warm weather practice in her 
14-foot dinghy. 


Glyndebourne 
of the North 

On September 3 a small new 
theatre with a big and ambitious 
programme is opening at Moresby, 
on the Cumberland coast near 
Whitehaven. 

Called The Theatre at Rosehill, 
it will be a kind of Glyndebourne 
of the North, far away from any 
big city. First-class music, drama, 
and ballet will be performed in a 
beautiful auditorium (designed by 
Oliver Messel) holding no more 
than 200 people. The foyer is to 
be used for exhibitions. 

The first season opens with two 
evening performances by the 
London Mozart Players, and on 
Saturday Emlyn Williams will be 
giving some of his readings from 
Dickens. Yehudi Menuhin and his 
sister Hepzibah are among the 
world-famous artistes who are 
billed to appear later. 


,Young Yorkshire 
scientists 

Pupils from Yorkshire schools 
have made a big contribution to 
this year's meeting of the British 
Association held in York from 
September 2 to 9. 

A Science in Schools’ Exhibi¬ 
tion has been organised and over 
40 different schools have con¬ 
tributed exhibits, including the 
results of three schemes for 
making weather observations in 
the Vale of York, carrying out 
a survey of the Nature Reserve at 
Askham Bog, and a scientific 
survey of the River Ouse. 


TROUBLE WITH 
HANDCUFFS 

A Norwegian girl was driven 
150 miles in handcuffs the other 
day, and all because she asked a 
young man for a lift to her home 
at Jessheim, three miles away. 

The car belonged to the young 
man’s father, a policeman, and on 
the seat there happened to be a 
pair of handcuffs. The girl was 
curious about them, so just to see 
how they worked she allowed him 
to fasten them on her wrists. 

“Goodness, I shouldn’t care to 
go far like this,” she said. 

“Don’t worry,” the driver 
replied, “I have the key here.” 

But the key he had was the 
wrong one, and to get the right 
one he had to drive the girl 150 
miles to his home, and then all the 
way back to Jessheim. 


Junior Jet 



Patty McDowell from Idaho, 
on a flight from New York to 
London, became the 50,000th 
passenger to join B.O.A.C.’s 
Junior Jet Club. So the 
Company 'gave her a special 
certificate and a free tour of 
London. 


© Flcetway Publications, Ltd., I9S? 
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FROM ERRAND BOY TO 
FOREIGN SECRETARY 


NEWS FROM 

EVERYWHERE 


Story of a great Londoner 

By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 

“ VOU have a most remarkable head, boy—quite out of the 
ordinary,” said the phrenologist. “I would even say 
you may one day be Prime Minister.” Those remarks were 
made on a Brixton street corner in London, nearly 60 years 
ago, to a grocer’s errand boy. He paid sixpence for the head¬ 
reading and has never forgotten the phrenologist’s forecast, 
for it turned out to be wrong by a very narrow margin. 


The Brixton Boy was -Herbert 
Stanley Morrison. Over a period 
of 22 years, between 1929 and 
1951, he became in turn Minister 
of Transport, Minister of Supply, 
Home Secretary, Lord President of 
the Council, Leader of the House 
of Commons, and Foreign Secre¬ 
tary. 

As, early as October 1931, one 
of his colleagues, Hugh Dalton, 
prophesied in his diary that Mr. 
Morrison would become Prime 
Minister. In fact he was “beaten 
at the post” by Clement Attlee, 
whom he served loyally in the 
Labour Governments of 1945-51 
as deputy Premier. - 

Now, alas, he has decided to 
leave the Commons at the end of 
this. .Parliament, which he has 
served, with only a four-year 
break, for the past 36 years. 

Son of a policeman 

By any _standard Herbert . 
Morrison is one of the most 
remarkable men of our time. He 
was born in Brixton, the son of a 
London policeman, on January 3, 
1888, just five years to the day 
after Lord Attlee. 

Their backgrounds were very 
different. Lord Attlee was born 
into a well-to-do middle-class 
family at Putney and went to 
public school and Oxford Univer¬ 
sity; Mr. Morrison often knew 
the pinch of want. For him there 
was an ordinary London elemen¬ 
tary school (which he left at 14), 
hard work as a grocer’s boy, a 
constant struggle to read all the 
books he wanted to read, a battle 
to make ends meet. 

It was the phrenologist on the 
street corner who advised him to 



Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison 


read. And so young Herbert 
haunted the public libraries, bring¬ 
ing back all kinds of books—on 
politics, Socialism, economics, and 
other subjects—to his bedroom 
over the Pimlico grocer’s shop 
where he “lived in.” 


But his hard upbringing never 
embittered him, any more than 
did the political defeats he suffered 
in later years. At the age of 27 
he became part-time secretary of 
the London Labour Party at £1 a 
week. 

He never relaxed in his studies, 
and in recent years this “cheeky 
Cockney sparrow” from Brixton 
has produced one of the most 
readable books on the day-to-day 
working of the British constitution. 

After the end of the First World 
War the Labour Party "began to 
make itself felt on the London 
County Council. Mr. Morrison 
organised the great victories which 
gave Labour control of the L.C.C. 
He was leader of the Council' 
from 1934 to 1940. 

“IViister London” 

•To Londoners and the party he 
became known as “Our ’Erb” and 
to the outside world as “Mister 
London.” The present Waterloo 
Bridge is a monument to his 
determination to throw a new 
bridge across the Thames rather 
than just rebuild the old one. 

Meanwhile, he had become 
Mayor of Hackney as well as an 
M P. He had plunged into the 
fight against poverty, unemploy¬ 
ment, and illiteracy. 

The national Labour Party had 
split in 1931 over the need to 
create a “Government of t unity” 
to fight the growing economic 
crisis. Some Labour leaders 
joined Conservatives and Liberals 
to form a national Government. 
Mr. Morrison remained loyal to 
the Labour Party. He lost his 


A watch lost two years ago on 
a farm at Manea, Cambridgeshire, 
has been dug up in perfect work¬ 
ing order. Found by a farm¬ 
worker who was harvesting pota¬ 
toes, it has now been returned to 
the. owner. 

A block of 43 Penny Black 
stamps is to be sold in a London 
sale rooms next month. It is ex¬ 
pected, to fetch about £2000. 

FLAGSHIP FOR AIR 
SCOUTS 

A Felixstowe man has given a 
36-foot, twin-engined cruiser to the 
Carlton Colville Air Scouts, 
Lowestoft. It will be the flagship 
of their fleet of small craft and 
will be used as a classroom for the 
teaching of navigation and sea¬ 
manship. 

A new British record for a 
delayed parachute drop has been 
set up by Denis Lee, a member of 
the Skydivers’ Club. Jumping 
from a plane at 15,000 fact near 
Andover, Hampshire, he pulled 
the ripcord after falling for 77 
seconds. The previous record was 
72 seconds. 

MUDLARKS 

Sea Scouts have retrieved nearly 
300 cannon balls from the’mud of 
Portsmouth Harbour this year. 
They are wanted as ornaments for 
a fort in Bermuda. 

A blind Frenchman, 18-year-old 
Arthur Richard, has climbed Mont 
Blanc with two companions. 

RAF FAMILY 

Warrant Officer J. B. Trotter of 
Washington, County Durham, and 
his four sons are all in the R.A.F. 


FASTEST BOY ON 
EARTH 

Eight miles above the fields of 
Devon, Arthur Chapman-Hatchett 
of Bromley, Kent, recently became 
the youngest person in the world 
to break through the sound 
barrier. 

Arthur, who is a member of the 
Air Training Corps Cadets, was 
flying in a Hunter jet trainer with 
a pilot from the R.A.F. station 
at Chivenor. During the 40- 
minute flight Arthur was allowed 
to take the controls for a short 
spell. 

Since then another 18-year-old 
cadet, Michael Woodward of Not¬ 
tingham, has also exceeded the 
speed of sound. 


Plums have been sold in Wor¬ 
cestershire for Id. a pound, and 
pears at 2d. a pound. 

Dr. Hiram Baddeley of Ux¬ 
bridge recently swam the length 
of Windermere, 10J miles, with his 
son Hiram, aged 21, and his 15- 
year-old daughter Susan. 


THEY SAY . . . 

Jt is a great advantage to have 
no • money. Poverty compels 
you to use whatever talent you’ve 
g°t. Sir'Malcolm Sargent 


Portrait of a poet 




This head of Shakespeare was 
modelled in Plasticine by 
13-year-old Geoffrey Walker, 
who is at a school for spastics 
near Tonbridge. It was 
his entry in a national 
competition. 

300 boys in a 
musical show 

A musical show called London 
Town is to be presented by the 
Boys’ Brigade at the Scala Theatre 
next week'. 

Mainly a light-hearted affair 
dealing with various aspects of life 
and ceremony in the big city, it 
will have scenes showing Trafalgar 
Square, the Spurs football ground. 
The Old Vic, Battersea Park, and 
the Royal Albert Hall. In one of 
the most amusing items the boys 
will drill in rock *n’ roll style 
supported by a skiffle group; and 
in another they will appear in the 
Veteran Car Rally. 

Altogether, 300 boys will be 
taking part in this lively show. 


In winter it was often too cold 
for him to read in his bedroom 
after he finished work at 9.30 p.m. 
Then he would go off to a cafe 
and, over a halfpenny cup of 
cocoa, continue until closing-time 
his study of Socialism. 

When he was 18, Herbert 
Morrison joined the Labour Party 
and began to address open-air 
meetings. He had not made much 
headway in life, having taken up 
the post of switchboard ..operator 
in a brewery for little more money 
than he had earned as grocer’s 
assistant. 
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OUR HOMELAND 


Douglas, holiday-resort capital 
of the Isle of Man 


seat—and when he had returned 
to Westminster in 1935 Clement 
Attlee had become party leader 
and Mr. Morrison’s chances of 
ever becoming Prime Minister had, 
as it turned out, gone for ever. 

“ Go to it! ” 

During the war he roused the 
nation to a great munitions drive. 
“Go to it!” he cried, and gave 
the civilian response to the Nazi 
bombing raids on Britain. During 
his term at the Home Office he 
had responsibility for national 
security. • 

In 1945 he organised the great 
victory which swept the Labour 
Party to complete power at West¬ 
minster. And there, as Leader of 
the Commons, he was the driving 
force behind more than 300 Acts 
of Parliament, including the great 
nationalisation and social reform 
measures. 

All in all, Herbert. Morrison has 
been a great * and influential 
Parliamentary figure. And as he 
steps out of politics there is a 
general feeling that Westminster 
will not be quite the same place 
without him. 


Go to it yourself 

A build-it-yourself car is among 
the hundreds of fascinating items 
on view at the Do-It-Yourself Ex¬ 
hibition at Olympia, September 3 
to 19. There are also many do-it- 
yourself kits for children. 



-j* FREE 

’with shirts 
—WOOL 
TIE 



FOR ALL BOYS £ SMALL MEN, 

3&8f 

UNBELIEVABLE 
clearance 

OFFER 

These new ex-Govt., 
fawn, superfine pop¬ 
lin shirts were pro¬ 
duced for the women’s services and have 
been slightly modified to fit boys and small 
men. Long sleeves, coat-style with collar. 
Double thickness cuffs. A fantastic bargain 
—THREE for less than the price of one. 
Yes, only 8/6, post, etc.. 1/6. Collar sizes 
12 to 15. State size. Send quickly. LISTS. 


CHILDRENS, 

NAVY BLUE l 

★ gabardine 

RAINCOATS s Zf 

y- 


mums 


©EADQUARTER & 0ENERAI SUPPLIES ITD. 


ALSO IN BROWN 
& BOTTLE GREEN. . 

For treacherous 
weather we can 
recommend this school 4 
trench coat style, double 
breasted, proofed & lined 
throughout. Casli price 
39/11, post, etc., 1/6; sizes 
22 to 24, or sent for 5/- 
and 8 mthly. payts. 5/-. 

Sizes 26 to 32 5/- extra. Sizes 34 to 38 
10/- extra. Sizes 40 to 44 15/- extra. LISTS 
CLOTHING, FOOTWEAR ETC.. TERMS. 

(Dept. CN/65), 196-2C0 Coldharbour Lane, 

Louahboro' June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 
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Nine in line for a London 
holiday 

A week’s free holiday in London was the prize 
offered by the International Milk Day essay com¬ 
petition and here are the nine prizewinners enjoying 
it. From left to right they represent Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Luxemburg, Germany, The 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, and Britain. 


Quest for the 
Quagga 

A party of South African 
scholars, are planning an expedi¬ 
tion in search of the Cape Quagga, 
a large chestnut variety of zebra 
with stripes only on the shoulders 
and neck, and long thought to be 
extinct. But there are now reports 
of it having been seen from time 
to time by African tribesmen who, 
in former times, were very partial 


SUNSHINE STEW 
COOKED FREE 


Lost ball found 
friends 


to quagga meat. 

The Director of the National 
Parks Board of South Africa, who 
may lead the expedition, has 
described the project as a most 
thrilling, arduous, and exciting 
adventure. 


BURIED CHURCH 

A bulldozer levelling two 
hillocks on a farm near Sandwich, 
•Kent, unearthed the foundations 
of a 13th-century church of which 
no written record exists. 


Indian squaws in the United 
States and Mexico have been 
taught by scientists how to use the 
sun for cooking. This is done by 
means of a chromium-plated disc, 
five feet across, which concentrates 
the sun’s rays on a cooking pot, 
and, it is claimed, can boil a stew 
in ten minutes. 

If the Indian women take to the 
solar stove, it will be mass-pro¬ 
duced in the U.S. and given away 
in under-developed parts of the 
world where there is plenty of 
sunshine but little fuel. 


Two years ago Terry Miller of 
Gorleston and his sister Sandra 
watched sadly as their beach ball 
floated out to sea. But only a few 
days later they received a card 
from a Dutch boy, Robby Beute, 
to say he had picked it up on a 
beach in Holland. 120 miles away, 
and had read Sandra’s name and 
address on it. 

The children began writing to 
each other regularly and this 
summer the Dutch boy and his 
family came to stay with the 
Millers, who met them olT the 
boat at Harwich. 

And how did Sandra and Terry 
recognise Robby on the quayside? 
He was carrying the beach ball 
high over his head! 


EUROPE’S GREAT NEW 
BRIDGE 

The new suspension bridge 
spanning the Seine at Tancarvilte, 
20 miles from Le Havre, is one of 
the longest in Europe. Nearly a 
mile long, and suspended 164 feet 
above the river, it has concrete 
pylons 403 feet high and contains 
steel weighing nearly three times 
as much as the Eiffel Tower. It 
cost about £6,000,000 and for 
some years there will be toll 
charges to help pay for it. 

Milk bottles by 
the million 

Milk bottles were rarely seen on 
our doorsteps before 1914. Now 
well over 27 million arc filled and 
distributed in Britain every day. 
This is among the facts given in 
a leaflet called Milk Bottles at 
Your Service, published by the 
Glass Container Publicity Com¬ 
mittee. The average milk bottle 
is used more than 50 times, but 
new ones are produced at the rate 
of 600 a minute, day and night. 
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Exploring on a bicycle 


“The cyclist willing to go 
beyond the bounds of his own 
town or village will soon discover 
adventure. It lies round the 
corner, over the hill, or through 
the wood.” 

Those are the opening words of 
a new book. Adventure Cycling, 
by Ronald English (Nicholas 
Kaye, 11s. 6d.); and in the fol¬ 
lowing 170 pages the author tells 
young cyclists how to prepare to 
meet the adventures and how to 
make the most of the oppor¬ 
tunities. 

There is more to adventure 
cycling than merely getting from 
A to. B, says Mr, English. For 


instance, he devotes two chapters 
to “Things to Look For” on tour 
—burial mounds, Roman camps, 
monasteries, old cottages, battle¬ 
fields, and so on. 

He also points out how the 
cyclist can also take the oppor¬ 
tunity for bird-watching, botany, 
photography—even learning some¬ 
thing about geology! 

But even adventures must be 
planned in advance, and the 
author gives a great deal of useful 
advice on preparing the machine, 
equipment, map-reading, camping 
and cooking, Youth Hostelling. 

All in all, this is a book for 
every young cyclist. 


The Sunday Pictorial 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CHILDREN'S ART 


Royal Institute Galleries, 
195 Piccadilly, London, 
W.l. 


4th to 30th September. 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. (closed 
Sundays). 


Admission 1/-. Children (under 16) 6d. 

FREE ADMISSION FOR SCHOOL PARTIES 


* PAINTINGS 

* DRAWINGS 

* HANDWRITING 

* PAPIER MACHE 
SCULPTURE 


Over 500 exhibits of boys and 
girls aged 5 to 16 selected from 
an original entry of over 30,000. 

Advisory and Selection Committee: 
Mr. E. M. O’R. Dickey, Mr. Alfred 
Fairbank, Mr. George Wright 
Hall, Mr. Eduardo Paolozzi, 

Mr. Victor Pasmore, Sir Herbert 
Read; Mr. R. R. Tomlinson and 
Mr. Gabriel White. 


Just like the real thing! 



Nearly 100 kits from 2/- to 7/6d. 


STOP PRESS! 



THE WORLD’S GREATEST VALUE iN CONSTRUCTION KITS 

From Model and Hobby Shops, 

Toy Shops and F, W. Woolworth 



VINTAGE CARS 

I 930 Bentley 2J - 
[aU9d1 



HISTORICAL SHIPS 

H.M.S. Victory 2/- 


Latest Airfix Production 



DE HAVILLAND HERON. A perfect 
I / 72 nd scale model, true in every 
detail and with Jersey Airlines 
markings. Moving surface parts. 
Travellers included. Wing span 
12*. 4/6. 

Also new : 2 additions to Airfix 
OOguage Trackside Series—Fencing 
and Gates (2/-)» Telegraph Poles 
and Cable Drums~(2/-). 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROG RAM IV! ES 


In 



^fter three months’, holiday, 
Focus will be back in BBC 
television next Monday with Vera 
McKechnie again in charge of the 
proceedings. 

Many old favourites stay in the 
programme,; but we can look 
forward to some new ones, too. 
Producer Leonard Chase tells me 
they include a Camera Club run 
by a well-known photographer, 
Robin Adler; a series on home 



Vera McKechnie 


aquariums introduced by a fish 
doctor, Reginald Dutta; and a 
monthly astronomy feature by 
Patrick Moore. 

Barry Bucknell, the Do-It-Your¬ 
self expert, will have a regular 
spot. So will Commdr. Sir 
Stephen King-Hall, talking about 


cif£<tiii 

events in the news. Flora and 
fauna will be represented by 
Percy Thrower (Gardening Club) 

* and George ' Cansdale (Animal 
Tours). 

Stamps will be dealt with 
occasionally, but not so much 
from the collectors’ angle. It is 
hoped to show something of their 
design and printing. 

Well-known jazz bands will be 
featured once a month. Young 

• concert pianists and other classical 
instrumentalists will also appear. 

Russ Conway, a great favourite 
with young people, has two Focus 
“dates,” along with the Peter 
Crawford Trio. 

Whirlybsrds back 
on the wing 

^Whirlybirds, the BBC has 
decided, was too good a 
film series to stow away in the 
vaults for ever. First televised in 
1958, these adventures of two 
helicopter, pilots are to be repeated 
weekly, beginning on September 
11 . 

In the first adventure, a pilot 
loses his nerve after an accident. 
He decides to give up his air 
career and forbids his son to go 
anywhere near the helicopters. But 
one day he thinks again when the 
boy and his friend are caught by 
the tide in their dinghy and swept 
out to sea. 



Whether you like horse 
riding or holiday 
cruises you’ll love both these 
wonderful new stories in 

SCHOOLGIRLS’ 

OWN LIBRARY 



!?•••••••■. 


: A';UMA 





No. 311. Sue of the 
Moorland RidingSchool 

No. 312. Jill on 
Holiday Cruise 

^ Each month there are two 
new exciting and different 
stories on sale—make 


sure you get your copies 
* right away, because 


everybody wants 


SCHOOLGIRLS’ uffiKv 


Saturday date 
with the 
Four Just Men 

Jack Hawkins and the famous 
Italian actor Vittoria di Sica 
star with Dan Daly and Richard 
Conte in The Four Just Men, a 
39-part Saturday evening adven¬ 
ture series starting on ATV on 
September 12. 

This is the story of four ex- ‘ 
Servicemen—two Americans, an 
Englishman, and an Italian—who 
try setting the world to rights 
and run into more scrapes than 
they bargained for. It is based 
on the novel by Edgar Wallace. 

Other highlights in A TV’s 
autumn plans include Tombstone 
Territory, which does not sound 
much like a highlight but is not 
so gloomy as it sounds. Scottish 
viewers have already seen some of 
these Westerns, but they' will 'be 
new to the rest of the ITV net¬ 
work. Each episode is based on 
actual reports published in The 
Tombstone Epitaph, the first news¬ 
paper in the Middle West. 

Interpol Calling, turning the 
spotlight on international detective 
work, begins a 39-week run. on 
September 13. The hero is 
Inspector Paul Duval of the Paris 
Surete, played by Hungarian-born 
Charles Korvin. Ranging through 
nearly every European country, 
the episodes are being filmed in 
England. 


FIRST LOOK AT THE NEW 
CHILDREN’S ZOO 



A Children’s Zoo girl shows a pair of Dutch 
rabbits to young visitors 


(Jhimps cannot be trusted with 
umbrellas, so when there was 
a downpour the other day at the 
Children’s Zoo, Regent’s Park, 
London, Dr. Desmond Morris and 
his Granada T V party decided it 
would be better to dash inside 
the Chimps’ new house and carry 
on the programme there. They 
were in the middle of telerecord- 


Each copy costs 


V- 


Now on sale 


Great minds think alike 


T/rrs of people are now swop¬ 
ping holiday yarns, but I have 
heard of nothing odder than the 
one told me by Owen Reid, head 
of B BC Junior TV. 

On August Bank Holiday, to do 
“something different,” he and his 
wife decided to take their three 
children up the dome of St. Paul’s 
with a little French boy who was 
staying with them. Finding the 
dome closed because of Evensong, 


they.. motored on to the Monu¬ 
ment. While the children joined 
the queue to climb it, Owen Reid 
went for a stroll on London Bridge. 

To his astonishment, there stood 
David Davies (“David”) of BBC 
Children’s Hour. “Fancy meeting 
you,” said David. “I’m waiting 
for my three children—they’re up 
the Monument with a little French 
girl who’s staying with us.” 


ing I TV’s Zoo Time which \ye 
can see this Thursday. 

One of Dr. Morris’ assistants 
told me.: “It was lucky the newly- 
built Children’s Zoo has a Chimp 
House, or we wouldn’t have got 
pictures of the chimps playing 
games. This was great fun and 
we had the cameras on them for 
20 minutes.” 

Before the rain came Desmond 
Morris made the most of this first 
T V programme from the new 
Children’s Zoo, which was opened 
in time for August Bank Holiday. 
We can see young visitors carry¬ 
ing guinea-pigs and meet three of 
the eight Zoo Girls who take 
turns of duty in this happy corner 
of Regent’s Park. Ponies and 
donkeys come into the picture, 
too. 

Next week, I hear, Desmond 
Morris, will be showing off the 
“big stuff”—hippos, giraffes, and 
elephants. 


Travels of the Mickey Mouse Club 


Qam Jephcott, who plays partner 
to compere Howard Williams 
in Associated-Rediffusion’s Mickey 
Mouse Club on Fridays, made his 
T V debut in the B B C’s Grove 
Family three years ago. He is 
still only 15, but made up his, 
mind to work in show business 
whence was 10.; Last December, 
also with the B B C, he was seen 
as young Franz in the Nutcracker 
ballet with Dame Margot Fonteyn 
and Michael Somes. How many 
viewers, -I wonder, remember him 
as Pierrot in the BBC Honey 
Siege television serial ? 

. Howard Williams (27) turns up 
as the resident Station-Master in 
the Mickey Mouse Club journeys 
through Disneyland. 

As you will have noticed. Pro¬ 
ducer Prudence Nesbitt divides 
Mickey Mouse Club into three 
compartments, vvith Mickey pre¬ 
siding over all three. 

First we have' Mickey himself 
and such famous cartoon friends 
as Donald Duck, Goofy, and 
Pluto. Then comes the Magazine 


section, compiled by the Disney 
film unit as .it went round the 
world covering places as far apart 
as Italy and Japan, Austria and 
Brazil. Every film sequence con¬ 
tains something of special interest 
to young people. 


Finally, there is the serial 
section, which has started off with 
Tim Considine and Tommy Kirk 
as the Hardy Boys in The Mystery 
of the Applegate Treasure. 

I hear we can expect about half- 
a-dozen different serials. 



Howard Williams and his young partner Sam Jephcott 
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Underworlds to 


conquer 


Every corner of Britain's surface 
is known and mapped, but under¬ 
neath it stretch big areas of pass¬ 
ages, caverns, and lakes, many of 
them still unexplored. Therein 
lies the fascination of potholing or 
caving. This tough exciting sport 
and hobby, however, is not for 
the inexperienced or the fool¬ 
hardy, and young people who are 
attracted to it would do well to 
read a new' book,- How Under - . 
ground Britain is Explored, by 
Showclf Styles (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.). 

“The way to begin,” writes the 
author, “is not to enter some dark 
opening in the hillside, clad in 
ordinary clothes, and armed only 
with a cycle lamp or a box of 4 
matches.” 

30 yards an hour 

Trained cavers arc ' as well 
equipped as mountaineers. They 
wear special .clothing, a helmet 
with a lamp, and carry coils of 
ropes, rope ladders, and other 
tackle. Having left warning of 
where they are going, they enter 
the caves and move at an average 
speed of 30 yards an hour; wrig¬ 
gling along narrow passages, 
climbing cave walls, or dangling 
dizzily on a rope ladder over a 
gaping canyon. 

Often their reward is to enter a 
region that is like another planet. 
They see great rock chambers “so 


vast that they could accomrr odate 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and our big¬ 
gest battleship side by side, under¬ 
ground rivers and lakes nav gable 
by rubber dinghy through fan¬ 
tastic curving channels, wall carv¬ 
ings made by mysterious natural 
forces, strange creatures that live 
only in the darkness ol the 
depths.” 

And glittering with breathaking 
beauty in the potholers’ lanp or 
candle light are stalactites, stalag¬ 
mites, calcite “curtains,” and 
cavern walls covered with lace-like 
decorations. 

Dangerous venture 

How this subterranean wc nder- 
land was formed in past age. 1 , and 
the history of its exploration, are 
well described in this book. But 
the author emphasises that a 
descent into it is always a dan¬ 
gerous venture. He relates how 
once it took 26 hours to extricate 
a badly injured potholer from 
Gingling Hole in Yorkshire. 

Another danger that sometimes 
threatens cave explorers is a 
change in the weather during the 
hours they are underground A 
sudden rainstorm, for ins-ancc, 
can flood the caves. 

Britain has nearly 70 Caving 
clubs, with about 10,000 members. 
Would-be cave explorers s tould 
begin by getting in touch with 
these experienced people. 


5 



Big rainproof for the haystack 


On a farm at Lingfield, Surrey, a stack of 20 tons of 
hay is protected from the rain by a huge plastic 
cover securely roped down. 


Running milk 
down the 
mountains 

Farmers of Austria and Switzer¬ 
land are using plastic pipelines to 
collect milk from the high moun¬ 
tain slopes where the cattle roam. 

The pipes are made of Polye- 
thyline, a plastic material similar 
to Polythene (popular for wash 
bowls), and can be produced 
cheaply and in large quantities. 
Unlike many other materials 
which have been tried for the 
purpose, it does not collect a fat 
deposit from the milk which passes 
through. 

Once the milk reaches the 
valley stations it is fed into the 
waiting churns, loaded onto lorries, 
and carried to the dairies. All this 
saves the alpine farmers carrying 
their milk down the mountain 
sides in churns on their backs. 


FRIENDLIER LETTERS FROM THE POST OFFICE 


The General Post Office has 50 
million customers and to answer 
their queries and demands it uses 
over 200 forms and stock letters. 
The other day the Postmaster 
General, Mr. Ernest Marples, took 
a look at some of these, and then 
asked to see more. This was a 
typical example: 

“Sir/Madam, 

“I am commanded by Her 
Majesty's Postmaster General to 
acknowledge the receipt of your 


communication of the 10th inst., 
and I am instructed to say that 
a reply will be forthcoming in due 
course.” 

Mr. Marples quickly decided 
that this kind of thing was out of 
date and not in keeping with the 
spirit of the times. So the new 
version of that letter will read: 
“Dear Mr. Smith, 

“Thank you for your letter of 
the 10th inst. I hope to let you 
have a full reply within the next 


few days. Yours sincerely . . 

Another important change’is in 
the quality and colour of the 
paper. The majority of these 
official letters and forms are 
printed on cheap-looking, buff- 
coloured paper. In future paper 
will be -white and of good quality, 
which will make for easier reading,- 
too. 

It seems that the Post Office 
wants, to get on friendlier terms 
.with its customers. 
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The Children's New spa sr 




tJ'vERv Wednesday afternoon at 
, 5 o'clock, Donald A. Smith 

draws a blind to darken his office 
at the B B C’s Ealing film, studios. 
In the corner is one of the smallest 
T V sets you ever saw—a 20-year- 
old model with a screen, little 
bigger than a postcard. 

“ Don,” as everyone calls this 
quiet, dark-haired man with the 
smiling eyes, says this set is big 
enough. All he wants is to watch 
Children’s Newsreel. And why 
not, indeed? He is its producer. 
What comes out on the screen is 
the end-product of. a lot of ex¬ 
citing team work.against the clock. 

When, at 5 p.m., the Holiday 
.Spirit signature tune rings out over 
the familiar picture of the Alex¬ 
andra Palace mast, Don and his 
colleagues are . savouring their 
newsreel complete — picture, 
speech, music—for the first time, 
just like you. 



Newsreel cameraman John Turner getting some lively shots at Chessington Zoo 



Noel Harris at work with his 
caption camera 


Until this moment Jthe News-' 
reel has been little more to them 
~ than a jigsaw puzzle. The last 
pieces had been made to fit only 
an hour or so earlier.- 

When I dropped in on Don’s 
den the other day he took me on 
a .conducted tour. We * met a 
camera team, visited the ; cutting 
room’ watched . captions being 
filmed, and were then glad to rest 
our feet in a tiny cinema called a 
viewing room. * 

But before starting our trek I 
wanted to know how the Newsreel . 
gathers its material. 

“We use about four or five 
stories a week,” said Don. “The 
Newsreel runs exactly 9 minuted 
45 seconds. Our job is to make 
the items as bright and varied as • 
possible. We try to cater equally 
for boys and girls. Some weeks 
we start off with 15"to 20 good > 
ideas, so the choice isn’t easy.” 

Suggestions come from all sorts-' 
of people. 

Tips from the viewers 

“Young viewers often give 
useful tips,” he said. “Maybe 
there’s Maypole dancing or some¬ 
thing equally picturesque taking : 
place in their -village,-or perhaps 
a model yacht race, or a new line ; 
in gymkhanas. And please note. 
we are great readers of the 
Children’s Newspaper! Again and 
again a news item in C N has put 
us on the track of a real winner” 
Foreign pictures add spice to the 
Newsreel. Every fortnight, stories 
are exchanged with 16 countries in^ 
the European Broadcasting Union. 
In this -way children in Britain 
have had film peeps at events like 
carillon-playing in Holland, hot¬ 
air ballooning in Italy, and Schnib 
zel-eating in Vienna. 

Some stories, more topical than 
others, have to be used in a hurry? 
After August Bank Holiday, for 
instance, a new diesel-electric 
locomotive had to wait its turn ; 


Prickly subject. John Turner taking a close-up picture of a porcupine 



The coati-mundi branches out to make an appearance in Children's Newsreel 



The Newsreel takes shape. Cutting-editor Eddie 
Wallstab stringing his stories together 


Don Smith 
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tigerrcubs at Chessington Zoo stole 
the picture. 

I Two or three stories each week 
are covered by the Newsreel’s own 
camera teams. Each team consists 
of the chief cameraman—John 
Turner or Leonard Newsom—with 
his assistant, plus car, camera, and 
a variety of lenses. Occasionally 
they take sound-recording gear, 
but most items are shot “silent.” 
The story is told in the com¬ 
mentary. 

“How long a team will be away 
is anybody’s guess,” said Don. “A 
cameraman may spend hours wait¬ 
ing for the right shots. Filming 
. the Polar bear cub at Bristol meant 
' hanging around for two days!” 1 

Once the picture is “in the can,” 
as they say, it is rushed to London 
and processed. It is kept in nega¬ 
tive to save time. This is how Don 
and his cutting editor, Eddie Wall- 
stab, see the “rushes,” as these 
raw films are called, in the view¬ 
ing theatre. 

Eddie Wallstab, in fact, spends 
most of his working day watching 
the world “in negative.” It is his 
job to cut the film by perhaps 
{half, rearranging the shots to give 
■'short, crisp sequences from dif¬ 
ferent angles to keep the viewer 
constantly entertained. 

He does this with a film-editing 
machine which throws the pictures 
in negative on a screen about 7 
inches by 5. The film can be 
stopped at any point. It can also 
be run backwards—sometimes with 
funny results. For instance, I 
saw a glider take off into the 
clouds. Eddie then touched a 
switch, and the ' film was spun 
• back to the start, with the glider 
gracefully landing tail first! 

Where a cut seems necessary,' 

: Eddie Wallstab stops the film and 
marks the spot with a special wax 
pencil, which can write, on cellu¬ 
loid or glass. When all the cuts 
have been made and sorted out, 
the sections are joined up with 
special emulsion. 


THE STORY 
BEHIND 
CHILDREN’S 
NEWSREEL 


Eddie’s big problem is keeping 
a sharp eye on his footage counter, 
rather like the mileage counter 
on a car speedometer. The film 
runs through at about 94 feet to 
the minute and he must make his 
calculations literally to the split 
second. Beside him is a ready 
reckoner giving the exact timing 
for any length of film. 

While four or five stories are 
being joined up, Don Smith has 
gone into conference with a cap¬ 
tion-photographer, Jim Anton-Hall 
or Noel Harris. 

The caption camera shoots 
downwards on a sheet of glass 
covering a - mottled wallpaper 
background. Cut-out letters are 
laid on the glass and lit by a single 
lamp to cast shadows which will 
throw up the letters in relief. 

The pace quickens 

On Tuesday night the captions 
. and pictures are. linked up to 
make a complete silent Newsreel 
in negative. By Wednesday morn¬ 
ing the reel has been printed in 
positive, and at 10 o’clock, only 
7 hours before it is due on the. 
air, the pace really begins to 
quicken. 

The commentary has still to be 
written, but here in the viewing 
room, with Don Smith and the rest 
of the team, is Michael Hender¬ 
son to write it. As the silent 
reel is thrown on the screen, 
Michael takes notes of each se¬ 
quence, judging when a few words 
would brighten the story or help to 
explain it. Then, armed with all 
the facts, he gets to work. 

“Footage ” dogs his thoughts all 
the time, as it did Eddie Wallstab. 
Roughly two words go to every- 
foot of film, and there are 94 feet 
to the minute. As each story lasts 
about 2 minutes, he could cram 




and his secretary (in centre) with Margaret Hubble and 
Michael Henderson studying the script 


Rehearsal scene in the 
dubbing theatre 

in about 376 words on each ; but 

that would never do-* How 

boring it would be if the tiilk never 
stopped! The art is in saying 
just enough, no more. 

While Michael is preparing his 
script it is typed out page by page 
by Joan Birch, Don Smith’s 
secretary. Meanwhile Eddie Wall¬ 
stab is “laying on the music,” 
which means matching the pic¬ 
tured with suitable tunes already 
recorded on lengths of film taken 
from a special library. 

The final session is at 2 o’clock, 
when everyone meets in the 
“dubbing ’ theatre, where speech 
and music are added to the News¬ 
reel. A newcomer on the scene is 
Margaret Hubble, who joins 
Michael Henderson to take a share 
in the commentary. 

Waiting for the signal 

While they sit with their scripts 
at the microphone, the sound en¬ 
gineers get ready to mix in voices 
and music at the correct volume. 
On the word “Go” the projectors 
start up and the commentators say 
their pieces at the appropriate 
moments as the Newsreel is run 
through on the big screen. Be¬ 
tween voices the music is turned 
up and faded out again. Crowd 
noises, the hum of machinery, 
horses hoofs or other sounds can 
be. added from gramophone, 
records or- from natural sound 
track when the pictures \vere 
taken. 

All these separate sounds, with 
the commentators’ voices, are re¬ 
corded on a single ‘ magnetic film 
which will match up exactly with 
the picture reel. 

Outside Ealing studios a BBC 
van is waiting to rush the two 
reels—picture and sound—to Lime 
Grove. Barring traffic blocks, .it 
will get there at about 4.45 p.m. 

A quarter-of-an-hour- later,* as 
the telecine machine whirrs into ac¬ 
tion, Don Smith down' at Ealing 
is drawing that blind again . -. . as‘- 
eager as we are to see another 
Newsreel, on the air. 

Ernest Thomson 



Margaret Hubble and Michael Henderson watch the News¬ 
reel from their booth as they speak their commentary 



Final stage: The control deskof the telecine machine at Lime 
Grove which projects the film to the TV transmitter 
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MYSTERY OF THE 
MISSING EGG 
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Tiddlers galore 


At the Round Pond in London’s Kensington Gardens 
the quantities of bread thrown in to feed the ducks 
also attract shoals of tiddlers to the paved, sloping 
sides of the pond. With practice, and a little luck, 
a tinful can soon be netted. 

Australian boys go 
Outward Bound 


"\Y H0 stole the Sarus crane’s egg? 

That is a problem facing 
London Zoo officials. 

Five weeks ago Sarah, the In¬ 
dian Sarus crane, began sitting on 
two eggs in the ostrich house. 
Hatching date came, but there was 
no sign of a chick. However, 
Sarah continued incubating her 
eggs. But a few days ago, when 
Sarah stood up to stretch her legs 
and preen herself, only one egg 
remained. What has happened to 
the other? * 

“There are only two possi¬ 
bilities,” said Mr. John Yealland, 
curator of birds. “One is that it 
was taken by a visitor during the 
crane’s temporary absence from 
the nest. The other is that the 
crane herself accidentally broke 
the egg, and she and her mate 
made a meal of the contents. 

“If a visitor took the egg, he 
certainly ran a big risk, for both 
cranes are liable to attack any 
intruder on sight. If the crane- 
herself broke the egg, it is odd 
that there are not at least some 
traces of it, bits of shell lying 
about and so on. But of that there 
was no sign. 

“Keepers' will remove the re¬ 
maining egg when opportunity 
■offers,” Mr. Yealland added. “It 
is plain that we shall get no chick 
from it now.” 

Sixty abandoned 
babies 

the insect house a fierce- 
looking North American taran¬ 
tula, caught recently in Texas, has 
provided its keepers with a sur¬ 
prise. A large hairy-coated 
creature with a 3j-inch leg-span, 
the spider had not been long on 
exhibition before she produced a 
cocoon. 

White and about the size of a 
golf-ball, it was carried on the 
spider’s back for three weeks. 
Then suddenly she discarded it. 



“When a tarantula behaves in 
this fashion it usually means that 
the cocoon is useless—the would- 
be mother knowing this by 
instinct,” Overseer George Ashby 
told me. “But in this case it was 
wrong. When we took the cocoon 
away and opened it up we found 
about 60 baby spiders, all very 
lively and just about ready to 
enter the world. 

“They are now in the breeding- 
room, where they are being kept 
in a temperature of 80 degrees. 
Shortly they will all begin feeding, 
so we have been getting plenty of 
supplies for them—flies and small 
locusts mostly. . 

“The spiders are poisonous, of 
course, so no one is likely to want 
any of.these babies as ‘pets.’ But 
they will no doubt come in useful 
for exchange purposes.” 

Look out for the 
hedgehog 

^Jeanwhile, the latest mammal 
to be taken “on the strength ” 
is a month-old hedgehog, contri¬ 
buted to the collection by a 
visitor who picked up the animal 
ip the Middle Garden. It is now 
in the Children’s Zoo. 

“Where the animal came from 
we have no idea,” said an official, 
“but it rather looks as though a 
wild hedgehog lias recently had a 
family somewhere in the Gardens, 
because only a week or two ago 
another young hedgehog was 
picked up on the Fellows’ lawn. 

“Our gardeners are now keep¬ 
ing a look-out to see if they can 
spot any more of the family. 
There are often as many as six 
babies in a hedgehog litter, so it 


is quite possible that there are 
more wandering about. Should 
visitors find them, we very much 
hope they will hand them in at 
the main office.” 

Spotting peculiar 
animals 

The XYZ Club, founded by the 
London Zoo earlier in the 
year, is proving a boon to pet- 
lovers, I hear. Advice on pets is 
one of the services given to 
members, and queries concerning 
the feeding, housing, and breed¬ 
ing of pets, continue to be received 
on a big scale by the Club. Many 
come from places as far apart as 
Canada and New Zealand. 

Competitions for Club members 
are constantly being run and are 
proving highly popular. “About 
300 entries were received for our 
first competitions,” a Zoo official 
tells me. “Shortly now we hope 
to institute a new one. Members 
will be asked to make a list of 
Australian animals kept in the Zoo, 
and state which are the most pecu¬ 
liar, and why. 

“They should have good scope 
here,” added the, official, “for we 
house a great number of animals 
from Australia, and some of them 
are very peculiar.” 

Off on another 
Zoo Quest 

Leaving his Surrey home shortly 
for the South Pacific is David 
Attenborough, oil on another of 
his Zoo Quest expeditions. 

This time Mr. Attenborough 
will visit the New Hebrides, 
Tonga, and Fiji. He is also taking 
with him a list of birds specially 
wanted by the London Zoo. 
Among them are parrots and fruit- 
pigeons, parakeets and parrot- 
finches. 

Craven Hill 


“Outward Bound” adventure 
schools have now spread to 
Australia, and boys in Victoria 
and New South Wales arc learn¬ 
ing to become good citizens 
through tough, commando-like 
courses. 

Aged between 15 and 19, the 
boys live for a week in tents or 
shacks in some of Australia’s most 
rugged, unfriendly country. 

There they are put through 
their paces in rock climbing, 
athletics, bush and mountain 
rescue, first-aid, camping and 
bushcraft, and an initiative test 
with a solo bivouac. 

The course finishes with a 30- 
mile journey, lasting two-and-a- 
half days, over really formidable 
ground, then a 2500-foot climb to 
the top of a mountain. 

The athletic programme calls 
for a boy to give only of his best; 


running and jumping against 
clock and tape-measure, and not 
against his fellow camp members. 

For a test, each boy is given a 
sleeping bag, ground sheet, and 
four lengths of rope each three 
feet long, and sent into the bush 
to spend the night alone and to 
report back at dawn. 

He has no food, no matches, 
and no light of any kind. He goes 
to a specified area some distance 
from the camp, but patrol inspec¬ 
tors are nearby in case of emer¬ 
gency. 

During the week’s course, the 
boys are taught how to conduct a 
journey through hard country in 
small groups, each in the charge 
of an elected leader. 

Young Australians like the idea 
so much there are long queues of 
them eagerly waiting to go “Out¬ 
ward Bound.” 



HIOUNDVO^THliBlS'EfElllIliSfl 


A SHERLOCK HOLMES 
mADVENTURET 







INSTALMENT 13. Holmes and Watson found 
that the dead man was really Selden, the convict. 
They had mistaken him for Sir Henry because he 
wore clothes which the baronet had given to 
Barrymore the butler, who had passed them on 
to Selden to help him escape abroad. 


Suddenly Stapleton the naturalist came along. 

Dear me, what’s this ? ” he asked. “ Some¬ 
body hurt? Don’t tell me it’s our friend Sir 
Henry !■” He examined the body, and gasped 
in astonishment. “ Who—who’s this?” he 
stammered. They told him. 


Holmes said nothing of how he and 
Watson had heard the weird baying of 
“ The Hound of the Baskervilles,” and 
artfully suggested that the convict, weak 
with hunger, had fallen in the dark and 
broken his neck. The naturalist agreed. 


At Baskerville Hall Holmes ran over the case with 
Watson. He pointed out that Stapleton was a 
sinister character. For one thing, his “sister,” 
Holmes had found out, was really his wife. She it was 
who had sent the warning to Sir Henry in London, and 
had tried to warn Watson when he came to Dartmoor. 


This f-iefure-vers/on is being given by permission 




It seems that Holmes has found what he called “a foeman worthy of our steel.” See next week’s instalment 
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There have been sheep-stealing 
and sheep-worrying on Romney 
Marsh. Tom Hoddy's big sheep¬ 
dog, Lion , has been caught attack¬ 
ing sheep belonging to Mr. 
Hawkes, who decides to take no 
action until after the Southern 
Counties Sheepdog Trials. The 
Hawkes ’ own collie, Glen, is miss¬ 
ing just before the Trials begin, 
and has been trailed by a tracker- 
dog, Dinah, .to Barnet's Willows, 
where he is holding Fred Hoddy 
prisoner. Stolen sheep are in a 
van. ■ The police arrive to take 
■charge of Fred as Mr. Hawkes 
comes to collect Glen. 

15. Sn the nick 
of time 

/Quickly Mr. Hawkes took in 
W the sprawling figure of 
young Fred Hoddy, guarded by 
Glen and Dinah; the lonely, dis¬ 
consolate lurcher skulking at the 
edge of the activities; the penned 
sheep—several bearing his own 
brand—and the one * in Fred’s 
van. The. police, he knew, would 
deal with Fred all right. He called 
Glen to him and bent to give him 
a brief pat and word of praise, 
then he turned to Colin again. 

“Come oh then, son; we’ll get 
Lhis last one out and then dash for 
the Trials.” 

In the background they could 
hear Fred’s sullen voice raised in 
his own defence. 

“Stop badgering me! I tell you 
I found the sheep loose. Out on 
the road they was. Well, I only 
brought ’em up here until I found 
out whose they was, see?” 

There was a pause while the 
taller of the two constables wrote 
this down.. Then: “You mean 
you don’t know the brand of your 
next-door neighbour?” 

“Well, I—I mean-” Fred 

blustered. “I never had time to 
look at their brands.” 

“You went to all this trouble, 
getting them into your van and 
driving them out to this distant 
spot, and never looked at their 
brands?” 

“Barely an hour left” 

And then the sheep-pen gate was 
shut on the last of the seven and 
Mr. Hawkes was offering Nancy 
and Dinah a lift back; apologising 
to the policemen for his urgent 
haste and stating where he could 
be found. 

“I’ll send someone out to the 
sheep this evening, first thing. But 
we’ve barely an hour now before 
the Trials finish.” . . . , 

Colin was running beside him'as 
he strode to the brake. 

“Dad—Glen’s awfully footsore 
and weary. He’ll never be able to 
do his best like that.” 

' His father opened the car-door 
for Nancy and Dinah, bundling 
Glen in after them. 

.-“Can’t be helped. I wouldn't 
dream of doing him out of it,” 
Now he was getting into the car 
himself. • “Don’t tear the hearts 
out of the ponies but follow, as 
fast as you can. There’s a short 
cut past that haystack.” He lifted 
a hand to them both as the brake 
shot forward, and then turned with . 
a grim twinkle to Nancy. “It’ll 
be a close thing, but we’ll do it. 
At least, I think we’ll do it.” 

Swinging round, Colin raced for 
the ponies. - 
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jg Adapted from the Children’s Film Foundation production | 


“We'll ride straight to the 
Trials. It’s the only, way we’ll get 
there in time.” 

: Anna was running, too, and the 
ponies’ heads were up, watching 
their tearing approach and sensing 
more urgent hurrying. 

“I think I’ll just die if he 
doesn’t make it now, after all 
this.” Casting herself into Misty's 
saddle she rode away after Colin, 
.still fumbling her right foot into 
its stirrup and hearing Fred 
Hoddy’s plaintive voice drifting 
out from the slowly departing 
. police car. 

“My Dad had nothen to do 
with this, I tell yer. He don’t even 
know I been lifting sheep. But I 
been kept short of money and it 
seemed easy this way-■” 

And then they were out of ear¬ 
shot. 

Short cut 

Colin leaned down to open the 
first gate. 

“It may be a short cut, but 
they’ll be there ldng before us. 
All these gates—and they’re much 
faster, of course, in the car.” 

“Well, that’s the important 
thing, isn’t it?—for them to get 
there.” Anna trotted Misty 
through the gate. “It doesn’t 
really matter about us; and we 
shall get there sometime—in time 
to see Glen go up for the Cup!” 

“What? When he’s in the state 
he is?” Colin was seeing things 
realistically. “He must have 
travelled miles, dodging out of 
Fred’s sight when he was follow¬ 
ing him, and in and out of ditches. 
He was covered with mud.” 

Anna said sagely, out of a deep 
acquaintance with Glen’s charac¬ 
ter: “That*s when he does his 
best—when everything’s against 
him.” 

Anxious Eli 

At the Sheepdog Trials the last 
dog was finishing its course and 
about to pen the sheep before fol¬ 
lowing its handler off the field. 
Eli, desperately anxious, was 
approaching the secretary’s tent 
with Shep. ' * * -» 

“Excuse me, sir, but have ye 
had any more news yet?” 

The secretary was, in fact, feel¬ 
ing badly worried about Glen 
himself. He shared with the 
crowd a particular affection for 
this dog, though he would never 
have admitted it; and he knew 
that the duel between Glen and 
Lion was the great draw that had 
brought the biggest crowd yet seen 
at any Marsh Trials—a draw that 
looked like failing to come off. 
These things rubbed raw edges on 
his naturally touchy nerves, so 
that he answered the old man 
shortly. 

“No, I haven’t! And I really 
must ask you not to keep bother¬ 
ing me, and let me run these Trials 


in peace. As soon as T hear any¬ 
thing I’ll have it announced over 
the loudspeaker.” 

• Ashamed of himself, Eli shuffled 
off, nearly ill with anxiety. 

“Last dog's finished. Shep, ole 
feller. They gotter be mortal 
quick to get here now.” 

Eli wandered on, looking, look¬ 
ing. He didn't see Colin and 
Anna, who had just ridden into 
the field, because he was looking 
towards the road and they were 
searching among the sheepdogs 
near the course. Colin had slid 
wearily from his saddle and was 
staring out over the field in sad 
perplexity. 

“I can’t think why they haven’t 
got here. They had heaps of time 
’with the car.” 

“ Something's happened—some¬ 
thing must have happened,” Anna 
said, despair creeping over her. 

Unconsciously circling, Eli was 
back at the secretary’s tent, drawn 
as by a magnet and gathering up 
the courage to make yet one more 
inquiry. Rightly, he felt that here 
was the one man, of all the 
hundreds at the Trials, who would 
be the first to receive the news if 
any news there was; and he, Eli, 
was willing to brave any fury to 
be the second. But his voice was 
very apologetic as he began: 
“Excuse me, sir, but have ye-” 

Increasing roar ’ 

The secretary by now felt 
thoroughly snappy. 

“No, I haven’t! And I’m as 
worried as you are, if you’ll 
believe me. Half the people here 
have come to see that dog.” 

In a minute of silence after he 
had spoken, slowly at first but 
gathering strength, a great roar 
began to go up from the-crowd— 
in waves, mounting higher and 
higher. Eli and the secretary 
stared at each other, and then 
rushed to look outside. 

Colin and Anna had mounted 
again so that they could look over 
the heads of the shouting people, 


and so it was that they had a 
better view than nearly everyone 
else of the grey brake racing down 
the road, signalling with its hooter. 
The gatekeeper waved it on 
eagerly as it swerved into the field 
and up the beaten track towards 
the course. 

Everyone was shouting and 
cheering, and some were pushing 
the brake from behind. Anna and 
Colin, pushing their way through 
the crush, saw Cathy inside with 
Nancy and Dinah; but it was at 
Glen 4 that everyone was looking, 
and his owner at -the wheel. 


GQSV31 MG SOON 
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Only one small group watched 
in remote silence as Mr. Hawkes 
jumped out with Glen—Tom 
Hoddy and Joe with Lion. And 
then the announcer’s voice cut 
through the roar of welcome. 

“Ladies and gentlemen! I am 
very happy to be able to tell you 
what you obviously know already; 
that Mr. Jack Hawkes and Glen 
have arrived, and will now go on 
to the course to defend their title 
to the Southern, Counties Cup, 
which they have held for two 
years running. As you know, a 
third successive win woufd give 
this fine dog the cup outright.” 

Mr. Hawkes was walking to the 
starting point with Glen at his 
heel. Colin asked his father why 
he had been so long, and was 
answered briefly: “Puncture—that 
rough track—nearly didn’t make 
it.” . He strode on quickly. 

Now that the much-talked-of 


dog was before their eyes the 
people stared at him in sudden 
shocked silence. Instead of the 
alert, fresh, smart dog that they 
had expected, here was a weary, 
slowly, moving collie, muddy and 
with one paw bandaged, who 
looked as if he had just finished 
a 12-mile drive in bad weather. 

Colin heard a voice in the hush. 

“Fine dog, did he say?- Don’t 
look very fine to me.” 

And then a second voice: 
“Fancy bringing on a dog in that 
state! It shouldn't’be allowed.” 

Colin glared round defensively, 
but his heart warmed at a quick 
rebuke from an eminent Rye 
councillcr who stood watching 
near the- speakers. 

“ Be quiet, can’t you? That dog 
you’re looking at is probably the 
finest sheepdog in all the British 
Isles; and that’s as. good as saying 
the world.” 

. Sudden transformation 

v For a moment Jack Hawkes 
stood with Glen at the starting 
point. With a sudden astonishing 
transformation the tired dog col¬ 
lected himself, standing poised, 
alert, and lively, with his white 
plumed tail held out straight 
behind him—a collie “at the 
ready.” Voices hushed as Mr. 
Hawkes lifted his arm. 

“Bye, Glen!” he said, with the 
shepherds’ command for a right- 
hand run, and the dog streaked 
away up. the course on a wide fast 
outrun, approaching the distant 
unseen sheep from the right. 

The watching crowd was im¬ 
pressed by this dramatic snap into 
character on the part of the foot- 
weary champion, and watched with 
silent intentness. 

“Good and wide!” Colin whis¬ 
pered. “If there’d been any 
stragglers he wouldn’t have missed 
them. Now the first gather.” 

But already Glen was gathering 
his sheep, fast and gently, drop¬ 
ping to the ground whenever it 
seemed that they might show ner¬ 
vousness. Then, quietly, he ap¬ 
proached to within a few yards 
and waited for the sheep to settle. 

“He’ll be too slow! Oh, hurry, 
Glen, hurry!” Anna was. always 
afraid of Glen’s careful delibera¬ 
tion. 

“SH2 He’s working perfectly,” 
Coiln said. Like Anna, he had 
mounted again in order to see at 
all over the heads of the pressing 

‘ Continued on page 10 



Here was a very v/eary, slow-moving Glen, muddy and with one paw bandaged 
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USED ITT THE 

Best Circles 


GEOMETRY 
SET 

WITH THE SUPER 
ROLL-TOP & NICKEL- 
PLATED INSTRUMENTS. 

The Rolinx Geometry Set is com¬ 
plete with compasses, dividers, mapping 
pen, Cumberland drawing pencils, school pen. 
holder, eraser, two Rolinxsetsquares, bevelled- 
edge protractor and six inch rule. Price 27/6d- 
Also the Rolinx “Planet” Geometry Set, 
Price !8/6d. 

FROM STATIONERS & STORES 

Sole Distributors : BRITISH PENS LTD., 
**. Pedigree ” Pen Works, Birmingham, 41. 
and at 134, Old Street, London, E.C.I. 
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JL MAIvIE TO REMEMBER 


FREE 


STAMP COLLECTORS’ 
OUTFIT INCLUDING 

★ A Surprise racket 
, of Stamps. 

★ Set of large Air¬ 
mails. 

★ A book all about 
stamp collecting. 

★ Stamp Identifier. 

★ Perforation Gauge. 

★ Watermark 
Detector. 

★Transparent 
Envelopes, 

All these are abso¬ 
lutely free. Just ask 
to see our famous 
discount pictorial 
Approvals. Send .Id. 
postage. (If you would 
like a stamp album as 

_well, send 8d. extra.) 

Tell your parents you are writing. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(B50), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 

JUBILEE, CORONATION AND 
ROYAL VISIT STAMPS 

* FREE ic 

2 King Geo. V Jubilee stamps from Canada 
'and Australia, 2 Coronation and a Royal 
.Visit stamp, are offered FREE to applicants 
for my Bargain Approvals, and enclosing 3d. 
■ * ’ -for postage. • 

Please tell your parents before reply mg. 

,v S. W. SALMON (C39), 

. 119 Beechcroft Road, IPSWICH 



100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see . my famous 
id. upwards Approvals, British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 41d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN42), 

S3 Newlyn Way, Parlcstone,Poole, DORSET 


TAME MICE— 

Write or Piebald 
lice . ' * . pair 5/3 
l ;i Cages . . . .7/6 
Book on Mice . 3/6 
List 2 d. 

PITT FRANCIS, C.N. 

MOUSE FARM, FERNPALE, GLAM. 



SAVE MONEY 


Let me send you a selection of stamps 
on Approval — you will be amazed at 
my prices — FREE SET CHINA AIRS 
with your first selection. Send 4d. post. 

(Please tell your parents.) 

H. KENYON, J.P.S. (Dept. C.12), 
Shenley Road, BLETCHLEY, Bucks. 


DO YOU COLLECT 

—> ANIMALS — 

By' requesting my Discount Approvals 
and enclosing 4J-d. postage you will 
receive FREE 12 STAMPS. Each 
depicting an animal. ■ 

- Please tell your parents. 
(Overseas 1/6 and parents’ written, 
consent.) 

DIANA KING (Dept. C.N.9A), 
„l8aChurch St.,WaIton-on-Thames, Surrey 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


12 

Herm Island 


100 

Gt. Britain 



Triangulars 

3/- 

(All Obsolete) 

8/6 

7 

Brunei 

1/3 

50 

—do—■ 

2/- 

5 

Virgin Is. 

1/6 

25 

Guatemala 

2/- 

10 

St. Lucia 

.3/- 

50 

Holland 

1/- 

11 

Norfolk Is. 

4/- 

50 

India 

1/3 

100 

China 

1/6 

25 

Finland 

1/- 

100 

Hungary 

2/- 

25 

Malaya 

1/6 

10 

Barbados 

2/- 

50 

N. Zealand 

3/- 

100 

Austria 

2/6 

10 

Mauritius 

1/3 

100 

Australia 

7/* 

25 

Pakistan 

1/6 

50 

Bulgaria 

1/6 

50 

Norway 

1/3 

25 

Colombia 

1/- 

25 

Israel 

3/- 

9 

Nauru 

11/- 

25 

Peru 

1/3 

25 

Egypt 

1/3 

25 

Iraq 

1/6 

25 

Ecuador 

1/9 

50 

Russia 

3/- 

100 

France 

2/3 

50 

Poland 

2/- 

200 

Germany 

3/- 

50 

Eire 

4/6 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, B.W.1 


FREE! 50 WORLD STAMPS 

PLUS PERFORATION GAUGE 

To obtain these 2 gifts (worth over 5/-) 
enclose 3d. stamp for return postage 
and ask to see our Approvals; if Free 
Stamp Album also wanted send 1/- P.O. 
to cover postage. Please tell parents. 

MYERS & CO. (C.N.30), 

42 Castlevlew Gardens, Ilford, Essex 


101 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (all different) is 
offered Free to readers who send 4§d. post¬ 
age and ask to see our Discount Approvals. 
(Price without Approvals — 1/- post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS, 

SEATON, WORKINGTON.'ENGLAND 


FREE! 


ROUMANIA! 

Famous Men 

These Handsome Pictorial stamps are 
given free to all genuine applicants for 
my DISCOUNT APPROVALS, enclosing 
; <tzd. in stamps for Postage. 

Please teII your porents. 

E. C. HEAD (CNI) 

5 Meadow Close • Tring • Herts. 


ROCKETS AND MUSHROOMS! 

This week I am giving FREE to all appli¬ 
cants for my Bargain Approvals the new 
1!)59 CZECHOSLOVAKIA MOON ROCKET 
stamp and a NEW FOLAND TRIANGULAR 
MUSHROOM stamp. Send now for this 
unusual and exciting free gift requesting 
Appprovals, enclosing 3d. postage. 
(Please tell your parents.) 

J. NORRIS (Dept. C.N.11), 

17 Chiltern Road, DUNSTABLE, Beds. 


PICTURE CARDS 

We offer complete sets in clean condition. 
50 Ships 2/9 50 Animals 2/9 50 Space 2/9 

50 Cars 2/9 50 Soldiers- 2/9 50 Fishes 2/9 

50 Coins 2/9 50 B’flies 2/9 50 Flowers 2/9 

50 Birds 2/9 50 F'bailers 2/9 50 Dogs 2/9 

50 Trains 2/9 50 Cricket 3/9 50 Views 2/9 

SPECIAL OFFER 3 sets for 6/6. 
ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 2/9 post free. 
Send 6d. for CATALOGUE 1,500 series. 

E.H.W. HD. (Qem. “C”) 12 Sicilian Arejondon, W.C.1 


THESE FIHE UNysED Q.E. SETS 


(9 STAMPS) PRICE 6d. 
PLUS 3d. POSTAGE 



To all asking to see our Quality Approvals we 
will send these fine sets for 6d. plus 3d. 
postage. (Overseas 1/- extra Regd.). Without 
Approvals price 1/9. Adult Collectors 
catered for. If you wish you may join "THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB," Sub. 1/-. Approvals 
sent monthly. (Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 

(Parent’s permission required.) 



WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd., (Dept. 89), Canterbury, Kent. 


THE WORLD OF STAMPS 


The Children’s Newspaper, September 5, 1959 


From old coach to 
modern plane 


JJecause postage stamps are so 
small, designers sometimes 
have to omit details or inscrip¬ 
tions they would like to include. 

One way of overcoming this 
lack of space has become very 
popular in recent years. The artist 
designs the postage stamp, and 
also a label-which is printed “se 
tenant,” or adjoining it. Many 
stamps from Israel, Russia, and 
Czechoslovakia have these labels, 
or “tabs,” attached to them, and 
another re¬ 
cent example 
comes from 
Hungary. This 
is the 2.50- 
forint stamp 
showing a 
mail coach of 
over a cen¬ 
tury ago. 
Attached to 
each stamp is a label which in¬ 
forms us that the issue marks the 
international stamp congress held 
this summer in Hamburg 
The same mail coach design was 
used for one of eight Hungarian 


stamps which have been issued in 
honour of the Budapest Museum 
of Transport. An early railway 
locomotive and the first paddle 
steamer used on Lake Balaton are 
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depicted on two of the stamps, 
while others feature a modern 
Ganz diesel train and an Ikarusz 
motor-coach. The 60-filler value, 
also pictured here, shows a quaint 
old Csonka motor-car. 
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The Hungarian Post Office has 
the strange habit of issuing its 
stamps both perforate and im- 


THOSE MYSTERIOUS 
ALLERGIES 


Doctors of many countries, in¬ 
cluding Russia and the U.S., are 
meeting in London this week for 
a four-day conference on Allergy. 

They will discuss the rather 
mysterious reactions of human 
beings to various foods, wind- 
borne pollens, fur or hair, heat or 
cold. 

People are said to be allergic to 
shellfish, for instance, if a meal of 
crab or oyster upsets them. 
Others are allergic to cats. About 
one person in ten is allergic to 
something, the most common 

THE DAWN 
KIEEER Co “ 

people. “Now he’s bringing them 
in.” 

Steadily, in the most direct line 
towards his master, Glen drove his 
sheep onwards and through the 
first gate; then, at command, left 
them * and raced to gather the 
second lot. By the time these 
were brought in and united with 
the first bunch the crowd was 
watching every move with breath¬ 
less intentness. Tired and .foot¬ 
sore as the collie was, he was giv¬ 
ing a superb performance, inter¬ 
preting faultlessly every signal or 
word from his master; and the 
crowd loved him for it, as they 
did every year when he came gaily 
on to the course in front of them! 
But this year, when he was be¬ 
draggled and weary and lame, he 
was their hero. Most of them 
would cheerfully have given all 
their meals for a day to see him 
win once more—and this day of 
all days, when everything was 
against him. 

To be concluded 


symptoms being those, of hay 
fever and asthma. 

The word is now loosely used 
to mean mere dislike. But a true 
allergy always has some physical 
effects. It would not be correct, 
for instance, to say “I am allergic 
to algebra ” unless the study of the 
.subject brought out, say, a rash. 
(And so far we have heard no 
authentic cases of that.) 

Over a hundred papers on 
different aspects of allergy will be 
read by the doctors during their 
conference. , ■ 


MONTH-by-MONTH 

STORIES 

By Dilys Beeston. 
Illustrated by Thelma Stanley . 
8/6d. net. 


A new book of exciting 
and funny stories about 
a happy little family 
and what they get up 
to in all the twelve 
months of the year. If 
you are under 11 you’ll 
love to read about Sally, 
Melanie, Max and 
Stuart—and what hap¬ 
pens to them at the 
seaside, on Guy Fawkes 
night, at the pantomime 
and in many other 
adventures. This is a 
book to give you lots of 
fun—and one you will 
want to keep always. 


PITMAN 

Parker Street, London, W.C.2 


perforate. Of this Transport 
series, for instance, 400,000 per-* 
forate sets have been issued. This 
quantity will probably be suffi-J 
cient to provide every collector of s 
Hungarian stamps with a complete 1 
set. 

But only 15,000 of the imperfor¬ 
ate sets have been issued, so that 
the price of these is likely to rise 
quickly, as stamp prices always do 
when there are not enough sets to 
supply all collectors who wish to 
obtain one. 

Qne of the first tasks of the 
Israeli government, when the 
new State of Israel was founded in 
1948, was to organise a civil air 
service. In the following year the 
Israeli national airline, El Al, be¬ 
gan its. services from Haifa and 
Lydda to Europe. Its first aircraft 
were two Skymasters. 



To mark the tenth, anniversary 
of El Al, the Israeli Post Office is 
issuing a special 500-prutah air¬ 
mail postage stamp. The design 
shows a modern aircraft and an 
airport windsock, incorporating 
the figure ten. C. W. Hill 


JODHPURS 

GENUINE ENGLISH 
BEDFORD 

CORD ortOf 70/ 
P&P2'6 V#0 

2 PAIRS 80/- Post 
free 

Tailored fitting. 

Impeccable cut. 2 pockets. 
Zip fastener. Reinforced leg. 
Quality of highest standard 
and usually costs about 
5 gns. Tan shade. All sizes 
available, ages 6 to 17. 
State girl or boy. Quote waist 
size, height and outside length 
from waist to ankle. 


“ THE PAT ” 

RIDING CAP 

Today's Value 79/6 
Reinforced hard crown and 
peak. In Black, Brown or 
Royal Blue Velveteen. State size reqd. 

Money refund guarantee. N 
Jodhpurs & Cap together 90/-post free. 
Any order sent C.O.D. (Pay postman.) 

(Dept. CH17) 

99 Anerley Road, 
London, S.E.20 




JACATEX 


APPROVA-PACKS 

Start now collect stamps by the 100s 
with exciting new Approva-Packs. Write 
for your selection today. Amazing Value! 
Ivory board perf. gauge Flus 12 large 
trains free. Post Free!! 

Please tell your parents, 

THE CALVERT STAMP CO. LTD. (Dept. N.l) 
15 Westgate, BRADFORD, l 


► HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 

k Make friends in many lands through 
T our exchange of letter magazines, 
r Members throughout the world. Schools 
r and clubs may join. Send 3d. postage 

► for details to: 

► 46 Cauldwell Lane, 

► Monkseaton, Whitley Bay, 

► Northumberland, England 
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I PUZZLE 



In the middle 

Put the name of an England 
Test bowler between the two rows 
of letters to make seven words 


Crossword 

READING ACROSS. 1 Former 
ruler of Russia. 4 Responsibility. 
8 Suitable. 9 Pursue. 10 Cowboy 
contest. 12 Lion's home. - 13 
Negative. 14 Against. 16 Return 
or repair. 20 Meat from a calf. 
21 Victoria Cross. 23 The first 
woman. 25 Perfect. 27 Cloth. 
29 Fuss. 30 Measure. 31 Worry. 
READING DOWN. 1 Small 
lake. 2 Track of a wild animal. 
3 Actual Time of Departure. . 4 
Exclamation. 5 The lowest point. 
6 Employ. 7 Despatch. 9 To 
hold or include. 11 Comfort. 
15 Informed. 17 Happening. 
18 Avoid. 19 Ship’s tiller. • 22 
Mass or lump. 24 Compete 
keenly. 26 You listen with it. 
28 Early English. Answer next week 


Puzzle 


1 

2 

3 



4 

5 
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8 
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10 



11 
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16 





15 





16 

17 





18 


19 


20 





21 

22 

23 
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25 


26 



27 



28 
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30 





31 





Miss Parker changes 
her mind. 


Sea and seashore 

Each of the following jumbled 
words contains the names of two 
objects found in the sea or on the 
seashore. 

gCHRrRMAPB; shsingalend; 
lsotbasrtfeirsh 

NAME HIM 

British soldier who served in 
many campaigns in South 
Africa. In 1899 he commanded a 
very small force which was be¬ 
sieged and nearly starved to death 
until relieved seven months later. 
In 1908 he founded a youth or¬ 
ganisation which is now flourish¬ 
ing .all over the world. 

Pick this flower 

r po many folks it seems I can 
Be headgear of a holy man. 
But as a flower I really grow, 
State my name now if you know. 


when read downwards. 

A I C B E F A 
HEBGUTY 

COW-CATCHER 

The answer to each clue 'begins 
with the word COW. 

]\Jonk’s hood. 

Scottish soccer team 
A small shell 
Famous yachting centre 
To cringe 

Wild flower of pastureland 


Jt was. one of the hottest weeks 
of the year when Anne and 
Christopher and their parents went 
for a short holiday with Uncle 
John. But because his dog hated 
cats, Mr. Portly and Miss Parker 
had to be left at home. 

Anne had arranged for Diana- 
next-door to look after them. “So 
they will be all right, 1 ' she said. 

AIL would have been well if it 
had not been so hot. But even 
the shady places in the garden 
-seemed stifling. 

“If only it would rain,” said 
Mr. Portly. “ How cool a damp 
coat would.be!” 

“And if only Diana didn’t give 
us hot liver each meal,” said Miss 
Parker, v 

“I noticed you left all your 
breakfast this morning,” remarked 
Mr. Portly. 


she miaowed. And presently she 
became so limp and listless that 
Diana was very worried. She tried 
her best to tempt her with titbits, 
but all in vain. 

“If only Anne would come!” 
thought Mr. Portly. “She would 
know what to do.” 

When Anne did return she tried 
coaxing her with steamed fish. 
But still Miss Parker turned her 
head away. 

“I know what I like in hot 
weather,” cried Anne suddenly. 
“Perhaps Miss Parker will, too.” 

Off she dashed on her bicycle, 
and soon returned with an ice 
cream . She put some in a saucer, 
and dabbed some on Miss Parker’s 
chin, saying: “ Ice cream! Eat 
it!” 

Slowly out came her tongue: 

“Oh, cold food!” cried Miss 
Parker. And in a moment she was 


MODEL RAILWAY 

J know a very special shop, 
The window’s full of toys, 
Just now you can’t get near it 
For crowds of men and boys. 

They’ve got a model railway, 
Where trains dash to and fro, 
There’s a super level crossing, 
Where traffic goes “ dead slow.” 
It’s all worked from a switchboard, 
That’s where I’d like to be. 
Pretending British Railways 
Was owned and run by me! 

The bookworm 

J don't want to hike, 

I can’t ride a bike. 

I’m no use at all 
With a bat and a ball. 

While sportsmen rush round, 
You’ll run me to ground 
In some cool shady nook, . 
With my favourite book. 


Time for a cooler 



A two-year-old at Blackpool 
says “ Thanks for the ride ” 
with an ice-cream cornet. 



The answer to each of the 
following clues begins with the 
word ASS. 

Q-ive permission 
To help 

Take for granted 
Confidence 
Something of value 

LETTER CHANGE 

JnhND a word which means a. kind 
of step; then change one 
letter to make a word which means 
a fashion or custom. 

Beside the seaside 

Below are the jumbled names of 
five seaside towns in England. 
When you have the answers re¬ 
arrange them so that the initial 
letters form the name of a sixth 
resort. 

^ Joaryhut ; thingass, rongthib ; 
ryquota; totewolfs. 


Put a letter in front of each of 
the following words so that the 
answer concerns a special thing. 
Here is an example: X-Ray. 

Day. Square. Bend. Tube. 
Driver. 

Books in rhyme 

Insert words in the spaces in 
this verse to complete the titles of 
nine well-known books. 

J^s I was going to-Fair, 

I met Nicholas-:—and 

Jane-; 

We passed Bleak-and very 

soon 

We saw-—Sawyer and Lorna 


She carried a Scarlet-- 

And was joined by Oliver-as 

well. 

I asked them all to come with me, 
And we went to the Mill on the 
-for tea. 


Do you get the greatest possible enjoyment 
from cycling ? 

Ronald English , himself a keen cyclist and leader of several 
I CTC expeditions , has written a guide to “safe ” touring 
I and better enjoyment of the sport: 

ADVENTURE CYCLING 

He suggests interesting touring areas, gives .advice on 
equipment, clothing, how to pack ; maps and how to use 
them ; accommodation, youth hostels, camping, etc., and 
foreign travel. 11s. 6d. net. Published by Nicholas Kaye. 


Miss Parker wrinkled her nose. 
“And you left your milk,” she 
replied. 

“Sour!” said Mr. Portly shortly. 

Now Miss Parker went on refus¬ 
ing all food and drink. “I don’t 
want anything this hot weather!” 


eating from the saucer. So was 
Mr. Portly. 

Now, on hot evenings, Anne 
only has to call: “Ice cream!” 
And Miss Parker comes to supper 


The scarf 

J bought a ball of knitting wool. 

I went “two purl, two plain,” 
Somehow I dropped the stitches, 
So I pulled it out again. 

1 meant to knit a winter scarf, 

I started off once more, 

But Pussy thought she’d play with 
it 

And dragged it round the floor. 

- My third attempt was long and 
thin, 

My fourth was far too wide, 

And though I’m still without a 
scarf 

At least I’ve really tried! 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Sea and seashore. Shrimp, crab ; 
shingle, sand ; lobster, starfish. Name 
him. Lord Baden-Powell. Pick 
this flower. Monkshood. Assemble 
these. Assent ; assist ; assume ; 
assurance ; asset. Letter change. 
Stile—style. Beside the seaside. Yar¬ 
mouth ; Hastings ; Brighton ; Tor¬ 
quay ; Lowestoft—re-arranged make 
BLYTH. In the middle. Trueman. 
Cow-catcher. Cowl ; Cowdenbeath ; 
cowrie ; Cowes ; cower ; cowslip. 
How many pins ? D.17 ; C.13. Add 
a letter. D-Day ; T-square ; 
S-bend ; U-tube ; L-driver. 
Books in rhyme. Vanity ; Nickleby ; 
Eyre ; House ; Tom ; Doone ; 
Pimpernel ; Twist ; Floss. Muddled 
dogs. Dachshund ; collie ; 

spanieL; terrier ; airedale ; alsa- 
tian ; beagle ; corgi ; dane ; poodle ; 
borzoi ; sealyham ; Pekingese. 

MIXED DOUBLES 

1. Time, thyme ; 2. Marshal, martial ; 
3. Waist, waste ; 4. Reigns, reins ; 
5. Purl, pearl ; 6. Carat, carrot. 


at once. 


Jane Thornicroft 


MUDDLED 

DOGS 

'pHE jumbled names 
of 13 familiar 
breeds .of dog are 
given here. See how 
quickly you can sort 
them out. 




HUS 




(/^.OCILE 

^RRRITE 


i Oi 


'SOL 




IZOORB 


LflMESHflY. 

PEGSNIKEE 


4 




MIXED DOUBLES 

T N each of the following pairs of numbered sentences, the blanks 
-*■ represent two words which sound alike but are spelt 
differently. Can you write them all correctly? 

Answers are given, in column 5 


1. You must hurry in order to 

arrive on - 

- : grows in my herb-garden. 

2. A Field - is a high-rank¬ 

ing officer. 

The military band played 
-7- music. 

3. He wore a belt round his- 

-not, want not. 


4. The Queen - over her 

subjects. 

He held the —— of his 
horse. 

5. She knitted two plain, two 

-was found in the oyster. 

6. Her ring was of 22-gold. 

The -is a reddish-coloured 

root vegetable. 
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Holiday flin: 
for Mike 


THE TRUMAN 


Two years ago the CN inter¬ 
viewed Mike Lindsay, then an 
18-year-old London schoolboy 
who was making his mark at shot¬ 
putting and discus-throwing. We 
described him as “ one of Britain’s 
most promising candidates for 
Olympic laurels.” 

Shortly afterwards Mike accepted 
an invitation to spend four years 
at Oklahoma University, studying 
engineering and, of course, repre¬ 
senting them in field events. 

In 1958^ although he was still 
only 19, the Scottish athletics 
authorities considered y it worth¬ 
while to pay his return fare so 
that he could represent Scotland 
in the Empire Games at Cardiff. 

Since then Mike has improved 
still further, and this summer the 
British Amateur Athletics Board 
paid his fare so that he could 
compete in various internationals 
during his summer vacation. 

Within a few days of his arrival 
he achieved the “double” in the 
discus and weight events in the 
match against Norway. In the 
A.A.A. Championships he easily 
won the discus and was runner- 
lip to Arthur Rowe in the shot- 

ON THE MARK 



Jeffrey Ambler, Junior Arch¬ 
ery Champion of Yorkshire, 
gives a few tips on marksman¬ 
ship to his sister Jean. 

How to play cricket 

Simplicity is the keynote of a 
new edition of Cricket . . . 
Do It This IVay, an instruction 
book by G. A. Wheatley and 
R. H. Parry ■ (John Murray, 
10s. 6d.). 

Apart from a general introduc¬ 
tion to each section of the game, 
the instruction is confined to 
straightforward captions under the 
dozens of action pictures. 

An excellent idea, too, is the 
terse phrasing of advice on many 
pages, such as: Come to meet it 
(on fielding) and Come down on 
the ball (on cutting). Memorising 
these phrases will help you to im¬ 
prove your game. 


put; and he won the discus throw 
against West Germany. 

This week-end he will be in 
Moscow to compete against the 
Russians, and a few days later he 
will travel with the rest of the 
British team to meet Finland’s 



best athletes at Helsinki. Shortly 
afterwards he will be travelling 
again—back to Oklahoma Uni¬ 
versity. 

All in all, this summer has been 
quite a holiday fling for Mike. 


SPORTS QUIZ | 

1. Which soccer team is nick¬ 
named The Rams? 

2. Who is the only British 
cyclist to win a stage in the Tour 
de France? 

3. Who won the junior events 
at this year’s Wimbledon? 

# 4. In which sport can you score 
a magpie? 

5. Which country are England’s 
cricketers to visit next winter? 

6. What honour* was Billy 
Wright awarded this year? 

*3jicIiu3 qsipjg oqj jo j3punuiuio3 
c apeui sum 3H *9 'S3ipuj isa^V ©TL 
•jsSjt?} c uo Suu suo jnq jsouusjno sip si 

'AjaqDJB jo Sufiooqs 'V *«dujv *U no S 
jo ssojq t ssijm pin? ‘uissn^ jo snpi *x 
■£ -uostnqoH umjg ‘Z *Ajuno3 AqiSQ [ 


ALL-ROUND 

ALFIE 


Yet another Truman may soon 
be hitting the lawn tennis 
headlines—Humphrey Truman, 

Christine’s 24-year-old brother. 

A pilot-officer in the R.A.F., 
Humphrey has been an Essex 
County player for some years, but 
this summer he also did well in 
the mixed doubles at Wimbledon 
with Christine, and then won the 
R.A.F. singles title. 

Humphrey had intended follow¬ 
ing his father as a qualified char¬ 
tered accountant when he leaves 
the Service shortly, but now he is 
considering concentrating on a full 
season’s tennis next year. 

Sister Nell, who is 13, is already 
showing promise of becoming a 
top-class player. 

IN THE FAMILY 

(~)ne of the outstanding members- 
of the Public Schools XI in 
the recent cricket match against 
the English Schools was 15-year- 
old Brian Richardson, brother of 
Test cricketers Peter and Derek. 

Brian, left-handed batsman like 
his famous brothers, has been 
scoring runs freely during the 
summer, but unlike them, he is 
also a very fine leg-break and 
googly bowler, and may well 
become an outstanding all- 
rounder. 

Captaining the Public Schools 
XI was Michael Griffith, of Marl¬ 
borough, whose wicket-keeping 
proved that he has learnt well v 
from his father, S. C. Griffith, 
former Sussex and England 
stumper, and now assistant secre¬ 
tary of the M.C.C. 

Looking ahead 

\Y* ENEVER a player of the 
Whitby Albion Rangers 
soccer team becomes a father, the 
club presents the baby with a 
Christening mug. The club hopes 
to get a future team which “will 
play even better than the present 
fathers.” 

NET NEEDED 

The Woodbridge Football Club, 
of Suffolk,‘are hoping to have 
a high net round their ground this 
season. They say the players are 
becoming most unpopular with 
the owners of houses adjoining 
the pitch because they have to 
keep asking for their ball back. 
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SPORTING GALLERY— 


CHRISTINE GOSDEN 

Christine, of the sunny tempera¬ 
ment, is one of many fine young 
swimmers with whom Britain is 
blessed today. Born at York, she 
was six years old when her parents 
moved to Croydon and it is with 
the Surrey town that she is always 
associated. She was still at the 
famous Old Palace School there 
when she reached international 
rank and today, at 18, has many 
breast stroke and butterfly records 
to her credit. 

It was in 1956, in the national 
championships at Blackpool, that 


Christine, then almost un¬ 
known, put up a gallant 
challenge to the Olympic 
silver medallist Eleanor 
Gordon. Atthe Empire 
Games a year ago, she was 
in the medley relay team 
(made up of Judy Grinham, 
Anita Lonsborough, Diana 
Wilkinson, and herself that 
won the gold medal. 

Tall and fair, Christine 
owes much to her coach, Mr. 
Roy Judd, who has produced 
many champions. 



TOUGH TIME FOR OUR 
SWIMMERS 


JJritish swimmers who hope to 
travel to Rome for the 1960 
Olympic Games are in for the 
toughest six months of their lives. 
The Amateur Swimming Associa¬ 
tions of England, Scotland, and '• 
Wales have drawn up an extensive 
programme of international 
matches and training to ensure 
that only the best and fittest per¬ 
formers take their marks when ihe 
Olympics begin an August 25. 

This testing time will begin in 
March, when swimmers will have 
to be producing good results to 
earn selection for the international 
trials in April. In May there will 
be a two-day match against 
Russia (the first meeting between 
the two countries), followed by 
matches against East Germany 
and Holland. 

The trials to pick the Olympic 
team will be held on July 9, and 
a fortnight later those chosen will 
fly to Budapest to meet the 
Hungarians. 

Then follows a month of highly 
concentrated training, when they 
will attend camps at Blackpool 


and Cardiff, the only two indoor 
pools which conform to Olympic 
standards. 

Mr. Dick Hodgson, secretary of 
the A.S.A., says that the cost of 
the month’s training will be £1500 
and £2000, 

In the last Olympics our swim¬ 
mers won one gold medal an'd one 
bronze medal. The authorities are 
determined that when the British 
team meet the world’s best swim¬ 
mers in Rome they will have had 
every opportunity to do even 
better. 

CRICKET ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND 

^/Jichael Bear, the young Essex 
County cricketer, is an all- 
the-year cricketer. 

One of the youngest players to 
gain the M.C.C. Advanced Coach¬ 
ing Certificate* he spent some time 
last winter coaching in the Argen¬ 
tine. Now he is off to New Zea¬ 
land, where he will coach school¬ 
boys and instruct coaches of the 
Canterbury C.A. 
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